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ABSTRACT 



This paper reports on some speculations arising from 



a long-term research project which utilizes data from teachers* 
autobiographies m understanding tne nature of teachers' knowledge 
and development. The work is part of an increasing body of research 
which uses biographical methods to iid in understanding teachers* 
lives, careers, cultures, and life worlds. At the beginning of the 
paper in understanding is used to provide a human and personal 
example m which a discussion of teacher development may be grounded 
Following this, the general characteristics of how teacher 
development occurs, and under what conditions, are considered as 
discerned from a study of over 75 teacher autobiographies. Finally, 
the autobiographical approach is examined for its potential for 
self -initiated, peer-assisted teacher development. A university 
course in tne construction of autobiographies through dialogue and 
discussion is described which seemed to demonstrate that, v/hile 
autobiography is a fundamental form of personal and professional 
inquiry, it can be do. % more easily when supported and catalyzed bi 
colleagues. The potential for collaborative autobiography for u3am 
building and mutual bonding at the school level is also explored and 
it is concluded that collaborative authobiography provides a 
facilitative context for staff development that can be adapted for 
school-based projects and collaborative action research. (JD) 
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Intnxiuction 

We are engaged in a long-term research project which utilizes data from teachers 
autobiographies in understanding the natarc^ of teachers* knowledge and teacher development 
^Butt & Raymond, 1987, Butt, Raymond & Ray, 1989; Butt, Raymond & Yamagishi, 1988). This 
work IS pari of an increasing body of research which uses biographical methods in understanding 
teachers* lives, careers, cultures, and life worlds. (See for example Butt & Raj-mond; 1989, Ball & 
G.odson, 1985; Sikes, 1985; Woods, 1985; Huberman, 1988: Hargreaves, 1986; Pinar, 1988; 
Raymond & Surprenant, 1988, Krall, i988). At the beginning of this paper we will use one case 
study to provide a human and personal example in which to ground our discussion of teacher 
development. We will then speculate as to the general characteristics of how teacher development 
occurs and under what conditions, as discerned from over seventy-five teacher autobiographies. 
We have used an autobiographical approach as one of several research methodologies in our 
investi{;ations, in the latter part of this paper, however, we v^sh to examine its potential for self- 
initiated, peer-assisted, teacher development since the context and conditions of collaborative 
autobiography seem to match conditions for professional development (Aspinal, 1986, 1988; Woods 
& Sikes, 1987). Finally, we discuss how collaborative autobiography, as one example of a 
facilitative context for teacher development, can be adapted for school based projects and 
collaborative action research. 

Ray's Stoicy 
Ima^e. curricular realities and the individual 

Ray's experience of his classroom and teaching is strongly characterized by a continuing 
tension and stress he feels as a result of a number of competing values. To illustrate a point he 
began to tell a story about a student who he remembered vividly. As a result of telling the stor>' Ray 
reveals a stron?" image that rests at the center of his ideals about teaching. 
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The concern for content rather than individual specific needs of students troubles 
me because student performance on any standardized system of evaluation is 
aftected by all the external and internal factors confronting that child at that 
particular time. Every incident, expression or emotion that the child holds will 
influence his response at that time. To give an example, several years ago I ha<^ a 
small and very likeable ... boy in a physical education class. There was a school 
rule that required students to have appropriate clothing for class, so this boy 
frequently missed physical education because he left his clothing at home. 
Finally, the p incipal and I began to check the home situation- The boy s father 
was an'alcoholic who was frequently violent with the children. As a result of this 
violence the children would oRen get off the 'bus, put their books and supplies in the 
house and leave to avoid contact with their father. On many occasions the children 
slept in the car and left for school in the morning without re-entering the house. As 
a result they were unable to eat breakiast or prepare a lunch for school and were 
unable to get the school supplies that were needed. Thft awareness of this situation 
^r] (j\ TTianv others like this op p led me to thp realization for manv children, 
arflHPTTiir achievpmpnt was not a higl. prinritv and that school was viewed bv SOme 
rhi'Mrpn as an esrnpp from thP horrors of thpir wnriH as a haven. I determined that 
mv classroom wotild hp viewpd as a hav pn and that the students WQUld be 
svmnatheticallv anH carinylv heard i n mv classroom. Since then I have always 
attempted to be friend and counsellor to the students as weii as their teacher. Out of 
this has grown an interest in giving the students encouragement to develop a sens^ 
of personal identity and a strong sense of self-worth. Frequently now my priority 
is to try to recognize the personal needs of students. I think that students are 
capable of learning the prescribed curriculum in short order when this happens the 
students feel good about themselves. When they are comfortable and satisfied with 
their environment, then they will learn those seemingly insignificant things that 
make up the current curriculum (D. A. pp. 33-4). 

The image of haven, then, is what Ray strives for in his day-to-day classroom life. Ray 

experiences, however, a troubling struggle in reconciling what he considers the pressure to cover 

the content of an inadequate mandated curriculum as compared to ^rhat individual students really 

need to know, and what might be relevant to their own life situations. His deep commitment to the 

individual heightens this tension. At one time Ray's pursuit of relevance and individual student 

concerns had provided the enere:y for him to evolve a completely individualized approach for 

junior high school social studies which he pursued for six years. The advent of Objectives Based 

Education in his school district made his curriculum ''obsolete". As well, tne re-introduction of 

external tests of student achievement also squeezed out the possibility of more flexible and 

individualized approaches. The emphasis became: 

molding students to suit prescribed curriculum rather than my own perceived 
goal of molding program to suit persons .... 
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This confiict between the measurement cf student achievement on prescribed 
external curricula and my awareness and desire to d3al with the social and 
emotional problems of eleven to sixteen year old students causes me a great deal of 
anxiety, because I am confronted with the qxiestion of how what I do, relates to the 
curriculum as evidenced by performance or. tests and other assessment techniques 
(D. A. p. 1) 

Provincial examinations are a final factor, i^irst there is the question of what is 
tested. It better be taught. The provincial exams at present are also used to evaluate 
tlie success rate of teachers in schools and districts. Results are sent out, and 
concerns of teacher competence are raised as a result of things like test results 

(D. B. p. 9). 

Ray s ideal image of the classroom as a haven where pupils are sheltered from any 
realities of life that too harshly prevent them from personal learning and growth understandably 
generates a notion that young people should be able to become responsible for their own actions. 
They need, therefore, to be given the opportunity to do so. In leality, junior high school students 
respond in varying degrees of maturity to such opportunities and Ray finds himself forced to 
exercise the tyne of external discipline that he abhors and that is not at all congruent with the notion 
of haven. 

As a student I was forced to sit quietly, never turning to sa'^isfy the requirements of 
the teacher. My attitude is that this is unnatural. As a result there is conversation 
and movement in my room. This also raises concerns for me as I wonder if I 
should permit this to happen or force students to sit quietly. 

This leads directly to a third dilemma that I face. I think that 'Students should be 
responsible for their actions but it seems to me that some will not assume that 
responsibility, so then I think I must. This creates a conflict whereby I am 
confronted by the dual roles of being in charge and letting the students assume the 
responsibility for their own actrons (D. A. pp. 1-2). 

Self-discipline is a more desirable goal in my classroom, and as s\udents respond 
to me and to each other it produces a freeing atmosphere that promoU^s trust and 
openness. That is the kind of classroom climate 1 desire and for which I strive. 
However, often it seems that I must correct inappropriate behavior because it shows 
a lack of respect for others, but this shows a lack of respect for the individual, and 
may limit the ability of the individual to accept the self-discipline of personal 
control. The balance between self-control and external-control is difficult ''^ 
achieve, partly because of the extreme emotional fluctuations that children of th^s 
age experience frequently (D. A. pp. 4-5). 

PedagQgicnl Pittprns: Pfirconal. Prncticn!. P rftscrintive and Ccntextual Influence:^ 

Ray teaches Grade 9 classes a compulsory social studies course. Students range from 

regular to very low ability with grade level reading equivalents ranging from three to twelve. He 

r 
o 
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teachers two Grade 9 optional subjects, one in geography and the other in Canadian histoiy. He is 
famihar with many of these students since they are drawn from his compulsory classes. These 
classes. Ray notes, are not really optional classes for many pupils. There is a limited number of 
options and many of the students would prefer not to be in the class but are there because other more 
popular options were filled. These Grade 9 classes, both compulsory and optional, are 
characterized, then, by a wide diversity of ability and pupil dispositions. Ray also teaches a Grade 
8 compulsory social studies class consisting of mainly honors students. Of two students Ray 
descnbed as "difficult", one is of lower ability, and the other does not make the necessary effort to 
learn. 

It is possible, from Ray's dest-iption of his classes, to identify some common factors 
which, to varying degrees, shape hi^ and many other teachers curriculum and pedagogy. These 
factors are not meant to be interpreted as being mutually exclusive; they interact in complex 
ways. Some of these interactions are mutually enhancing and others are mutually constraining. 
These factors and influences car. be construed as being primarily related to the nature of the 
curriculum, the nature of the learns, and the nature of the teacher. Whether there is mandated 
curriculum or not is a powerful influence on the classrooms curriculum-in-use and related 
pedagogy. The specific nature of the subject matter, whether prescribed or teacher determined, 
also influences pedagogy. With regard to factors related to students, major influences include 
ability level, diversity of ability levels, degree of intrinsic and extrinsic motivation, and self- 
control of students. As well, the unique nature of junior high school students, in terms of their 
early adolescent dispositions, is an important factor. Consideration of students interests and 
lived-realities also contributes to a determination of what might be relevant. Degree of pupil 
choice with respect to course selection also interrelates with these factors. The above influences 
are med' ed, of course, by tiiS teacher nf^ oergon . The teacher is the final arbitrator in 
determii-.ing what finally emerges from these multiple influences in various situations and with 
various actors. Ray's ideal image of haven, its translation into elaborating curriculum to take 
account of student lives and personal development as a necessary pre-condition for academic 
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development, and its manifestation into humanistic classroom climate, activities, and 
management strategies are of vital personal importance. The key issue here becomes the degree 
to which the curriculum is adequate, in and of itself, and the degree to which prescription, external 
testmg, and specific subject matter is perceived to allow for flexible adaptation, in terms of both 
content and pedagog>', to meet pupils' needs and interests as well as Ray's style and beliefs. 
Thesf common factors interact to produce different pedagogical and curriculum outcomes in 
Ray's classes. Ray's Grade 9 compulsory social studies classes involve a m?>nHated cnm'culum 
that he feels is seriously in?^flftquate which is pxtprnallv tested . His pupils exhibit typical ebullient 
junior high school behavior. They are fr.m regular to very low ability levels and very diverse in 
other respects as well. They did not choose to be in this course and are perceived by Ray to be 
largely unmotivated. They appear to be unable to work co-operatively in groups larger than two. 
The class includes several disinterested students who disrupt the class. When Ray's ideal image 
and preferred teaching style, together with his need for motivation, control, and orderly discipline 
are brought to bear on this cluster of characteristics, his pedagogical resolution clef.rly favors 
control and a concern for coverage of curriculum content which will be tested. Ray's pedagogy, 
then, for this class, is basically traditional direct teaching, including lecturing, note-taking, 
individual exercises, reading, and answering questions from the text. 

Within this framework Ray is only able to pursue his ideal image of the classroom in two 
ways. Through occasional personal contacts during seatwork periods, he is able to engage in 
problem resolution, and discuss home and family concerns that might affect students' work. He 
also tries to make curriculum and pedagogy relevant to real life problems and pupil interests, 
whenever possible. 

Ray's sacnfice of his preferred image and teaching style to content and control in is 
compulsory Grade 9 class contrasts significantly with his Grade 9 Geography option. Ray evolved 
this course himself and has received the approval necessary to teach it. There is no external text 
for his course. The students in this class have many of the same characteristics as in the Grade 9 
compulsory course except that a signTicant number of them may have freely chosen to pursue 
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geography. Nonetheless, some students are in the class because other preferred options ^ad been 

filled. Ray's pedagogy in this class is distinctly different from the compulsory course in social 

studies. It cannot be described as traditional or conventional. 

The options I teach are open and I develop the curriculum completely based on my 
perception of how the students can most readily learn those things I think they 
should know from the course. This freedom to develop allows me to do things in 
more unorthodox ways. Students build tests, they develop information sheets, they 
teach classes, they make and play games, and they build and demonstrate models. 
They participate more directly in the curriculum building process (D. B. p. 8). 

Despite the nature of the subject matter, which requires the acquisition of some skills 
through repetition, frequent review sheets and quizzes, the main flavour of the classroom 
emphasizes exciting and enjoyable pupil-centered concrete activities. Pupils develop models and 
games and students work together on projects which they teach to the class. Other students create 
their own maps and charts. Ray is able to utilize a pedagogy which is more experiential and 
personal in this class. The major factors that appear to determine this pattern are the absence of 
external prescription and testing plus the fact that Ray is able to create a curriculum using subject 
matter and pedagogy t^at embodies his preferred style. 

Ray s other two preparations, Grade 9 Canadian history (option) and Grade 8 social studies 
Uompulsor}'), have their distinct pedagogical characteristics. We will not examine them in depth 
here but it is important to note that even though the Grade 8 course is compulsory and the 
curriculum is prescribed, Ray's pedago|,y is more open, like the Grade 9 geography, reflecting his 
personal image to a significant degree. He attributes this to one overriding factor-the students, 
generally, are academically excellent, very responsible, and almost totally self-motivated and 
enthusiastic about learning. This class contrasts with the Grade 9 history optional course where 
the dry nature of the subject matter and relatively less motivated students shape a less open 
pedagogy. 
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Image: Ghn ^^tf; of Realities Past 

The foregoing portion of Ray's story, as with most educational studies, seeks to portray 

understanding through an examination of the present. If we dwell here, however, only in the 

present, we rob ourselves of an understanding, derived from the past, which is surprising in its 

richness. Ray describes clearly the link between his past and his image of haven. 

As a small child I was nervous and uncomfortable. My brother was one year older 
and not.jeably stronger so I frequently took the brunt of his anger. I had no father 
to speak of, having seen him only infrequently until I was six and thv^n never 
seeing him again. He was an alcoholic and it seemed to me that he only appeared to 
generate more stress ir. an a'^ready stress-filled home. My mother, in contrast, 
was a struggling, determined person. She was a school teacher at a time when it 
was not well regarded. While she struggled to raise two growing boys she had little 
community support. We had few friends so we depended on each other. That was 
significant to me, as was the fact that she was a teacher. She taught me for two years 
and they were not good years. She didn't want anyone suggesting that she favoured 
me, so she was more stem with me than the other students. She had us write our 
names on the board if we were bad and for one entire year I never missed a single 
day. 

We moved before I began junior high school and my most dominant memories 
were of stem, very firm, inflexible teachers. These same types of teachers 
continued to be my lot through even senior high school. Many times in school I was 
embarrassed intentionally by teachers. On one occasion all the boys in class were 
strapped for something a student had done. On another occasion, shortly after I had 
moved to a new school, the Superintendent came in and everyone immediately rose 
to greet him. I had never seen this before so I didn't, but I was severely 
reprimanded after for not standing. These events had a significant impact on me. 
I was determined that people should nevci be treated in such a manner. I began to 
develop a strong sense of compassion fcr others who seemed to have difficulty and 
this carried over into all avenues of my development, even into my classroom 
(D. C. pp. 3-4). 

From Ray's autobiography we see how the notion of haven for his students is rooted in his 

own personal experience. His own life history enables him to empathize and identify with his 

students in his own need for security' and a haven. 

I began to formalise my style more after moving to Hamley. I had never before 
taught more than two years in one place, so there were few ties established, but in 
Hamley I felt I wanted roots. Staying and working for a longer time helped me to 
develop my own style. I worked on self-awareness and self-esteem for myself and 
others. As I saw the positive effects it had I worked more at it, sharing it with 
students, sug/^esting they read different books (D. C. pp. 4-5). 

This phenomenon of an important element of a teacher's personal practical knowledge, 
rooted in personal experience, providing a mutual concern with and for students, occurred with 
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other teachers whose autobiographies we have interpreted. Glenda s experience with personal 
liberation and self-determination is embedded within the pedagogy she and her immigrant and 
refugee students jointly evolve. Lloyd s search for persona! security, safety, and success helps 
him identify with his low socio-economic students and assist them in the type of social and 
academic development needed for their own upward mobility (Butt and Raymond, 1986). Glenda 
and Lloyd are more easily able, however, to manifest their personal teaching ideals and styles 
within their teaching situations than Ray. 

The Nature of Teacher Development 

Terms 

At this point we should clarify the terms we will use in describing our initial findings 
related to t eacher development . The pa^icular way in which various experiences in a teacher's 
life affect l^achei development will be called inHuences . Influence refers to the nature of the idaiC 
in which a particular person or event shapes teacher development and knovriedge. The particular 
person, relfltionshin. event will be called the source of the influence. Both influences and sources 
clearly have a substantive element but they also subsume an Interactive process between person 
and context, experience is a process as well as being substantive in character. Processes of teacher 
development refer .specifically , however, to person-context interactions, the dynamics of 
experience, even though they, in turn, subsume the substantive elements mentioned above. The 
term the nature of teacher development will refer to influences, sources of influences, and 
processes, and all other aspects of teacher development. Influences on teacher development, that is 
the specific way in which particular sources shape teachers thoughts and actions are more person- 
specific, and, as yet we have not interpreted enough data to see if any commonalities exist. 
Common Cnteyones of Sources of [nflnenre on Teacher Development 

Our collection of more than 60 teacher autobiograpliieb, regardless of subject, age level or 
other contextual factors, support what we see In Ray's story and those of other teachers we have 
studied in depth (Butt & Raymond. 1989; Raymo».a & Butt, Forthcoming). There are several 
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things we can say about most, or all, teachers, with respect of ailurcgs of influences, and there are 
other things we can say that are potentially important in many teachers development in var>'ing 
degrees. Firstly, the overall process of teacher development and nature of the knowledge that 
results, and is applied in the classrocnrM is rooted mostly in individual experience. This 
characterizes teacher development as personal, unique, and since it takes place over a lifetime, 
autobiographical in nature. As well, since ther^ ^re commonalities across the varied contexts in 
which teachers work, some aspects of teacher development and the knowledge that results, are 
common: ^ollpcti\p form.^ of development and teachers knowledge can exist. The two most 
predominant categories of sources of influences that shape teacher development appear, as we see 
v/ith Ray and others, to be the teacher's private life history and professional experience of 
teaching. The degree to which a teacher's private life history feeds into their dispositions as a 
teacher is clearly very powerful. The teachers experience of formal schooling is a third category 
of sources of influence on teacher development. 

Within these three categories there are multiple potential sources of influence that form a 
general pattern across teachers* unique developmental pathways. Potential sources of influence 
in private life that teachers Hnng to their career of teaching include personal relationships with 
parents, relatives, spouses, friends, mentors, and various significant others. Backgrourd factors 
such as a nature of the family, home, ethnicit>, religion, and location, may be important. 
Childhood, adolescence, young adulthood, and other adult phases of development, can bring forth 
an understanding of teacher dispositions. Within and between these various phases a teachers 
personal development might be illuminated b> an understanding of the very powert\il influences 
of passages, cnses, significant events, discontinuities, changes, major successes, and failures. 

Within a teacher's career, particular contexts, school ■>, school staffs, communities, co- 
workers, and subject matters, all offer pote..v»al sources of influence on teacher development. A 
particularly liifficult or outstanding ch.ss-a favourite or least favourite subject- might cause 
particular changes in a teachers approach to teaching, these changes may not always be des;red! 
(Butt, Raymond & Ray, Forthcoming.. Es^pecially outstanding professional successes, 
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breakthroughs and failures are all moments that can influence mary teachers' development in 
significant ways. Particular projects, groups of peers, special supervisors, and mentors, all 
penneate many teachers' autobiographies fairly strongly as being influential in their 
development. The mosw peA^asive findinju .hat we have noted to date though, is the phenomenon of 
intercollegial relationships which are mentioned In some way in almost all teachers' stories, 
whether positively or negatively, as related to peers or superiors (Butt, Paul & Smith, 1988). 
Related to this we found many teachers speaking in very positive terms about small groups of 
colleagues who might exchange and share ideas and help one another, in all sorts of ways, to 
provide support and encouragement. The> also wrote or talked about the influence of special 
action-oriented project^ within which the> found couegial support for their own development. 
Interactions with the occasional collegial or superordinate mentor or very cohesive and open 
school staff also took the same tone. Many negative images of intercollegial relations are also 
mentioned. These were seen as dearly impeding the teacher s work and development in a variety 
of V ays. (See Raymond & Surprcnant 1988. Butt, Raymond & Yamagishi, 1988; Butt, Paul & 
Smith, 1988). 

Teachers' school experiences represent, as we know, a socializing apprenticeship of man. 
years, which probably for most teachers, makes evolving out of conventional pedagogical 
relationshsps very difficult (Zeichner & Grant, 1981, Crow, 1987, Knowles, 1988). What teachers 
(ire con«;cion<; of in many cases within their own schooling, however, are the personal 
characteristic, pedagogical st>ie:a, and relationships with their least and most favourite teachers. 
Past teachers, least and most favourite subjects and levels of success appear to influence many 
teachero educational choicts throughout school and in higher education. As well, many teachers 
still carr/ images of past teachers with them i.posit've and negative) to influenc<; how they develop 
and teach many years later. Teachers also write often about how school experiences and persons 
were relevant cor not; to thv^ir life world as \oungsters, ^o the real world, and home. How school 
affirmed or disaiTirmed the student and the degree of continuity or discontinuity betwct^n school, 
.f, and life, appears to providt important im.igeb that relate to how some teachers teach (See Butt, 
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Forthcoming). We are not saying her that all of these sources ar** si-mificant innuenc(*3 in 
teachers development, and to the same degree, bat v.e can predict, fro r teachers autobiographies, 
that many of them will be important influences for most teachers. For example Rny s story 
highlights the dynamics of his family members and background, his experience of schooling, 
positive career contexts that encourage him to develop his own approaches and implement his 
preferred image, and negative career contexts that hinder his development. In contrast to the 
eighty to ninety percent Cf his colleagues who identify intercoUegial relations as a significant 
theme, he aoes not mention it at all. Bearing in mind .lis background and the nature of schools 
perhaps he is really isolated. He did, as \vell. express feeli.igs of extreme alienation especially 
from his superordinates. 

Gross Processes in Teacher Development 

It appears that the existential dispositions and socialization that evolve from a teacher ? 
private life during the formative years prior to teaching and from a teacher s own experience r 3 a 
learner, provide the grounds which influence the way a teacher begins to teach. These grounds, 
however, are then subjected to the test of what works within various professional contexts over time 
to be affirmed, disaffirmed, or reshaped in various conscioi^ -> r unconscious ways. Parallel to 
this are the interactive effects of significant events in -dJt development which teachers might 
bring into their development in teaching. 

Within these gross processes more specific processes seen, to occur which cany the 
uniqueness of the individual teacher s life. Our definition of ^ .rms earlier in this paper with 
respect to source and influence reflect the fact that, whereas the substance and processes within a 
telling event in a person might significantly infiuence a teacher s development and knowledge, 
the source and the nature of the influence have to be considered separately in order to discern hew 
the mfinpnce might be simila^ or differpnt from the source. Differences might accrue due to both 
the mediations of personal life histor> since the event and the nature of the context within which the 
influence is active. 
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Speculations on Person-Cc ate:rt Interaction 
Tvpp. Varie ty, nnd Seonence 

Experiences that contribute to teacher development appear to come from a series of 
interactions of the person with a matrix of situations embedded within a variety of contexts. The 
biographical dispositions of the person that are brought to each interaction, and that influence 
outcomes, can be viewed as a mix of both the unexamined, habitual, or shaped self, and the 
conscious, intentional, and existential self. Each person-context interaction probably can produce 
both existential and unconscious outcomes. 

We have described elsewhere (Butt, Raymond & Yamagishi, 1988) a way of looking zt the 
various types of contexts that appear to be influential in shaping teachers* development in both 
private and professional life. The intftrpprsonnl sees the self interacting with the self through 
reflection as a significant context. The intftrnprc^onal context through personal relationships and 
intercol jial interaction has appeared to be very powerful in shaping or misshaping teachers 
lives, as have various ethnic and'or organizational cnltnrfll contexts. The practigal context of the 
classroom and the school impinges on teachers' thoughts and actions in very immediate and 
compelling ways, as do some requirements of such contexts as the profession of teaching, the 
in<;titntional and societal imperatives related to mandated curricula and external exams. 

Teacher development, then, can be seen at any given point, as an accumulated amalgam 
and, to varying degrees, a reconstruction of experience, gained from a series of person-context 
interactions from the past and continuing present. A teacher's knowledge and development will 
depend on the specific type, variety, and particular sequence of person-context interactions that 
have cccun-ed. If we imagine the possible combinations of type, variety sequence of contexts with 
the variability of existential response, and add the potential interactions that might occur between 
private, educational, and professional life streams, we can see how varied and unique personal 
life histories can be. We can also understand how the various commonalities across individuals 
identified in this paper manifest themselves within teachers lives in widely varying unique 
ways. 
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A major issue in understanding teacher development is whether cratext-person 
interactions afiirm, constructively challenge, disaffirm the personal craft know^dge of the 
teacher. Here we are talking of the degree to which there is a match or mismatch between personal 
and context. We chose to conceptuahze these particular types of person-context interactions as 
synergistic or congruent, dialectic, and problematic (Butt, Raymond & Yamagishi, 1988). We 
hypothesize that teachers who perceive themsel . es as competent, who have a large measure of 
teaching satisfaction, and who are self-initiated in professional development, have a high degree 
of synergistic or congruent interaction with their particular contexts. We notice with Glenda 
(Butt, Ray nond, McCue & Yamagishi, 1986) that in her context of teaching ESL students, most of 
whom are refugees, she uses a person-centered thematic approach. This has a high degree of 
congruence with her own needs, intentions, and personal image of self determination. Lloyd, as 
well, is able to bind himself, through his personal image of family, his notions of safety, survival, 
and success, to his lower socio-economic pupils. Ray, in his optional classes and in his high 
ability class is able to implement his image of haven and preferred pedagogical style. These type 
of context-person matches appear to affirm the teacher, as well as the students. 

We think that dialectic aspects of person-context interactions, whereby there is some 
tension between the craft knowledge of t..e teacher and what is required by the context, can 
stimulate and help create further growth. Glenda's feeling of "incompetence," for example when 
she began teaching ESL leJ to very deliberate actions on her part to develop the attitudes, skills, 
and knowledge she needed to enable the refugee children to evolve self-determination. 

Prnhlftmatic aspects of person-context interaction which may disaffirm a teacher's craft 
knowledge, and frustrate the teacher, occur when teachers find it difficult to teach how they wish to 
teach, or find it impossible to express their own personal image of teaching. This is exemplified by 
Ray (Butt, Raymond & Ray, Forthcoming) who, in most of his classes, finds it problematic t) 
implement h'S image of providing a haven for persoi.al development for his students as a platform 
from which to address the academic curriculum through a pupil-centered approach to teaching 

if) 
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The recentralization of curriculum, an increase in external testing, and compulsory courses to 
which his students are not necessarily committed, combine tc thwart his efforts. He is, he feels, 
forced to revert to traditional teacher-centered pedagogy, curriculum coverage, and harshe^ 
classroom management techniques. 

We can see, then, the sorts of inter acti^'-s between personal and context that influence the 
degree to which the craft knowleage a teacher holds-the way she prefers to think and act in the 
classroom-can be actually expressed in the classroom and hov/ the relationship between 
knowledge held and expressed can influence teacher affirmation, disaffirmation, and 
development. 

SftlfPevelopTTiPnt. Choice, a. d Crpafinn of Context 

One can speculate tuat the ideal self-initiated teacher would be able to change the culture of 
context from within and also evolve or adapt her own knowledge so as to be able to create the 
synergistic ^nd mutually affirming bridge betv/een teacher and pupils. In counterpoint to this, 
however, one can say that there are types of learners and teaching contexts that perhaps are so 
difficult to engage for a particular teacher that would be cause for a transfer. As well, it could be 
argued from a social relations perspective, that many educational contexts are so externally 
structured and constramed that it is extremely difficult to change the conte:.t. Many scholars of 
educational innovation and change would argue this point. Perhaps this way of viewing teachers 
work shows us a new way of understanding teacher development, teacher efficacy, and indeed the 
development of student and teache self-concepts. What is also clear is that the notion of 
outstanding teachers, and teacher competence become problematic; perhaps it is as much a matter 
of teacher-context match as anything else? ^See Butt, Raymond & Ray, Forthcoming). 

Perhaps teacher development, then, could be helped by providing working contexts that, 
while mostly bemg matched to a teacher's craft knowledge and images of teaching, also provide 
some dialectic tension as a challenge for development. If we can minimize problematic elements 
as well as provide flexibility to allow the teacher to create a context mutually suited to both self and 
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students, then we might be close to an optimal environment for seeing the best of the teacher, the 
students and tneir development. 

Contextual and Existential Commonalities in Episodes of Teacher Development 

"^h ff I n di'-'^^-^^^^ Context 

In trying to draw implications fio. . our studies of tsacher stoiies for teacher development, 
we need to discern commonalities in episodes of teac/er development. In our teachers' stories, 
episodes of development are p^.sonal and experiential . They also occur in such a way as to make 
teacher take a ner<;onal responsi hi.. .1 lOr development. The nature of these common experiences 
seem to force or encourage self-initiation. In order to penetrate the way we habitually live, then, 
those experiences all have strong emotional character^^shock of crisis or success, or the reality of a 
new classroom context that requires personal "adjustment." The events cause discrepancy and 

iscontinuity for which we have few patterned thoughts or l.abitual actions, or for which we see the 
inadequacy of our existing wayb. We are, then, required to respond as persons, required to enter a 
iycle of reflection and experiment to build new craft knowledge. We are required to act 
deliberately and think on these occasions. This process, perhaps, is one of surfacing what was 
previously unconscious* challenging what was hahihial- a proress of conscientization. 
Thft CollftCiivfi Context 

Whereas these speculations address individual persons, experiential, and intentional 
aspects ot teacher development contexts, they do not address the strong social glements of events 
related to teacher development. But there n.ight be a iink. We could argue that the coiUborative 
projects, the peer group, and the mentor relationships that clearly enable teachers to grow, 
encourage the same phenomena with regard to the requirement to reflect and think as crucial 
individual experiences, but for different reasons Interactmg with peers, planning action, action, 
reflecting-on-experience, all require making the implicit explicit to serve cognitive, 
communicative, and emotional functions. VrTiat social contexts add over individual experiences 
IS the synergistic effect of a group with a common problem, being in the same (experiential) boat, a 
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common purpose. Wliat the groups also add, even if they sometimes deal with conflict, is positive 
interpersonal s ipport and mutual affirmation (Huberman, 1985) as they pursue common goals. In 
the sense of power-relations and ownership, the groups are collegial -participantc are co-learners 
and co-teachers. The affective dimension appeais to be very powerful. The social context of a 
group of colleagues working on a common project simultaneously challenges the individual 
teacher while providing the mutual support and encouragement (Butt, Forthcoming). It provides, 
perhaps, as Wideen (1989) notes, a sheltered environment for taking riskS- 

This presents only the positive views of teacher development. Many teachers report 
signific<i*it negative interactions that related to their peers and superordinates that impede their 
development. These interactions and contexts have conditions that are the mirror images of those 
described earlier, they are too problematic. There are not just intermittent crises and problems 
that the teacher can solve, learn and grow from, but a constant stream that forces teachers into the 
survival mode. Given these conditions and lack of support from peers and superordinates, 
teachers withdraw from the interpersonal contact (Butt, Paul & Smith, 1988). If we add to this type 
of context the recentrahzation of curriculum, external testing, and constant add-on's to the teacher 
work-intensification as Apple (1989) calls it-the teacher becomes disaffirmed, inauthentic, 
alienated, and regresses (Butt, Raymond & Ray, Forthcoming). 

CoUaborati ve Autobiography as a Context for Teacher Development 
Reflection as Praxis 

We might draw many varied implication for facilif mg professional development from 
teachers' stories ranging from contextual induction, person-context matching, school-based 
projects, coUcgial teams, to fundamental changes m the very nature of in-service and 
professional development experiences planned for teachers. Here, however, we wish to focus 
solely on the appropriateness of collaborative autobiography as a means of facilitating teacher 
development as judged by the criteria inherent in teachers' stories. 
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We assume it is desirable to be self-initiated in professional development. In order to 
know what we wish to do next, however, we nted to know ourselves, who we are, and how we came to 
be that way. Most of us have not surfaced this knowledge. For this reason alone, we would argue 
that, for teachers, or others for that matter, autobiography is a fundamental form of personal and 
professional inquiry-hask-XSSfiardi that is necessary in order to know what to focus on and how, 
tor each teacher s development. 

We have been enabling teachers to construct personal and professional autobiographies 
through our graduate course in curriculum studies. We work through four phases of activity and 
writing: a depiction of the context of their current working reality, a description of their current 
pedagogy and curriculum-in-use, reflections on their past personal and professional lives insofar 
as they might relate to an understanding of present professional thoughts and actions and, finally, 
a projection into their preferred professional futures as related to a personal critical appraisal of 
the previous three accounts. 

The course is described in detail elsewhere (Butt, 1989) b^t the following brief synopsis will 
characterize its main elements. Each member of the group (including che instructor) presents 
excerpts of exploratory writing on each assignment. The rest of the group ask questions, share 
points of similarity and difference m experience, in order, through dialogue and discussion, to 
gain deeper understanding of each presenter, to assist each presented to clarify their own 
understandings, and, as importantl>, to catalyze each member of the group in their efforts to 
address each assignment. To facilitate a h»gh quality of personal reflection, sharing and 
collaboration, a number of conditions are essential to the process of the course. They include 
making 'T' statements, accurately identifying and describing feelings, being frank and honest, 
engaging in non-critical acceptance of others, and providing confidentiality. Participants are 
reminded that they have complete control over the level of disclosure they decide to manifest about 
personal and professional aspects of their lives. There are a number of different situations within 
which different levels of disclosure are possible. They include the public discussion in class, 
private conversations with a friend or friends in the class, discussion with the instructor, the 
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written biography and, of course, what one discloses only to oneself. The experience of the course, 
then, can manifest itself at multiple levels. The final written autobiographies evolve from this 
process, and some written dialogue with the instructor of the course as well as through some 
readings which pertain to biography and cL.^room reality, assigned after exploratory work has 
been completed. The autobiographies, then, are individual and personal; they evolve as well from 
a collective and collaborative process. 

Autobiography is personal and experiential in itself; it encourages reflection-on- 
experience, and a responsibility for one's own story. It is action and practice-oriented. By 
reproducing moments crucial to teacher development we can relive discontinuities and 
discrepancies and give them conscious meaning to explicitly gxiide future actions. But being self- 
initiated requires support, writing one's autobiography can be done more easily when supported 
and catalyzed by colleagues who live in the same place. The course in collaborative autobiography 
provides that context-where we all are teachers and learners, where we all risk ourselves 
together, build a mutual trust, create an accepting and affirming environment. Since the class 
context is created by the participants there usually is a healthy person-context match, our 
similarities affirm, our differences offer a dialectic, and we work on our concerns. We can be 
mentors for each other, in turn, as we tell excerpts from our stories and discuss them. In fact, if we 
compare this process of collaborative autobiography to the common conditions for teacher 
development noted from teachers' stories, they are very well matched. We conclude, then, that 
^^Hf^ h^rntivP nutohioyraphv . besides being a useful means for research into teacher development, 
is also a potentially powerful means for f :>sisting teacher development. It provides an 
intrapersonal challenge within an interpersonal context that provides the support, and a sheltered 
environment for taking risks. 
SvstftTTic; of Prnfession ni Dftveloompnt-. Revigited 

The understanding we have gleaned from teachers as to the nature of their development, 
together with the potential of collaborative autobiography in facilitating teacher development, both 
raise important questions about existing i.ieans of staff development and school improvement. 
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These new vjiderstandings nisy help use see existing improvement efforts in a new light-both 
their critical failings and potential for success. 

We have critiqued existing systems and approaches to school improvement elsewhere 
(Butt, Raymond, McCue & Yamagishi, 1986). Most conventional curriculum innovation and 
implementation efforts, for the most part, use a vertical approach to change whereby, outsiders, who 
see themselves as experts, attempt to fix the deficits of insiders. Many professional development 
and in-service efforts are seen in a similar light by teachers but, more particularly, as 
inappropriate to their needs, and, indeed, as "artificial insemination" vFlanders, 1983). As to 
usmg conventional university-based courses for professional development, in large measure the 
nature of the knowledge dealt with in many of these courses is, again, prescriptive in nature, and 
the pedagogic relationship is very often lecture-oriented and still "top down" in flavour (Butt, 
1989). In teachers' stories, seldoru uu they mention courses as being related to their work lives and 
professional improvement. Other external formr of stimuli, thought to provide improvement, such 
as school evaluations and other forms cf accountability, appear to evoke little in the way of lasting 
change; rather they evoke resentment, retrenchment, and resistance. It is clear, then, that these 
approaches do not reflect the conditions, interactions, relationships, and contexts for teacher 
development discerned from teachers' autobiographies. 

One glimmer of hope we have ceen with respect to innovation and change is the 
phenomenon of mutualism (Rand, 1978) which clearly involves an equal relationship between 
reformers (outsiders) and teachers which respects the expertise that each group has (Butf, Olson & 
Daignault, 1983; Butt, 1985). Newer approaches to improvement, which reflect this relationship, 
offer much potential. Such projects would ideally be school-based, and would clearly involve 
teachers in determinmg what is done and how, through collaborative action-research and 
developmental efforts such as mentorship, induction, and peer-supervi<=ion projects. 

As compared to other approaches, these more school-based endeavors begin to engage the 
major i ^cisms of school improvement efforts, thev also begin to match the conditions that appear 
to be required for teacher development reflected m tearhers* autobiographies. Firstly, they move 
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away from the notion that there is some sort of generalizable solution that can be prescribed for all 
school, contexts, teachers, and situations. Secondly, the include a collegial relationship amongst 
all stakeholder groups. Thirdly, they begin to respect the profe.^sional development needs of 
teachers as adult learners. Fourthly, in their relational 3tructures they begin to provide for 
participation, ownership, and hence, improvement, and fifthly, they begin to respect teacher?' 
realities, expertise, and the nature of the craft knowledge that teachers possess. 

Collaborative Aurobiography in Action: Towards an Integrated Approach 
for Teacher Development 

Even within these new approaches, that provide for mutualism wheie teachers can getihfiil 
agendas on the table, we have not yet got to the key part of the puzzie for teacher development that 
might integrate with tr.v. c'^Uective concern of staff development. Teachers need the opportunity to 
develop the skills of carefully figunng oat their own professional development agendas so that 
they can take a fully considered part in school development efforts. This is where some form of 
autobiographical work needs to be er.gaged. As well, they need to exchange stories with their 
fellow staff members in order to develop a mutual understanding, appreciation, affirmation, and 
identify collective projects for the future. This type of team building and mutual bonding at the 
school level, through collaborative autobiography, offers much potential flor school-based 
curriculum development. 

The foregoing arguments, while perhaps pursuasive, have been made, even if from the 
perspective of the iridividual teacher, " from a conceptual perspective. The real t<:acher might say, 
"that is all very well, but when am I going to find time to do all of this"? We empathize with that 
fact. The intensification of teaching (Apple, 1989) has resulted in role and work overload for 
teachers compounded by lack of support within the isolated r.ature of the current pattern of 
professional life. Surviving classroom reality and bein^ seen to be competent under current 
conditions of accountability is arduous enough without the added imperative of taking a personal 
role in continued personal professional development, classroom change, and educational 
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improvement. This is especially true if one has to deal, in an isolated fashion, with other peoples' 
agendas for change that may or may not be con^Truont with one's own. However, school-based 
projects which use collaborative autobiography a.^ one element of then activity integrate most of 
these needs in a way that becomes economic of time and worth the investment, particularly if 
focused on the personal, in-class, in school needs, concerns, and realities of teachers. If a school 
staff works to solve its own problems, it's worth the energy to make classroom life better, to learn 
together, to experience the collegial support and break down the isolation. Collaborative 
autobiography when integrated with school Improven.^nt has the added advantage of emphasizing 
and amplifying the unique personal professional needs of each teacher and ciassroom-based 
issues. Individual teachers, as Huberman s (1989) work has shown, can be at quite varying points 
in a broad array of potential career profiles, with different strengths and concerns. Within the 
process of collaborative autobiography these dispositions can be expressed, identified, ?nd 
addressed. Individuals mih complementary profiles might be able to work together. The degree to 
which collaborative autobiography provides for intensive reflection on context, makes thoughts 
and actions and their sources explicit, and allows for critical appraisal and the enunciation of 
future plans for the individual teacher, is important. This individual empowerment and 
conscientization is probably basic to self-initiated professional development rnd a useful pre- 
requisite to school-based work. In contrast, the rnllp^^tivp ondeavour and peer collaboration 
provides a desirable context for individual work. It breaks down w..e isolation teachers feel, 
provides support for the individual, and generates energy and renewed commitment to teaching 
(Ditisheim, 1984). 

The ultimate contnbution of collaborative autobiography, besides documenting the present 
and past, is to project individuals and the group into professional futures that are personally and 
collectively authentic. Through a critical and refiective appraisal of self and through exposure, 
comparison, and contrast with others, individual strengths, trends, and growth points may be 
identified. These can be projected forward with a view to overcoming discontinuities, 
weaknesses, problems, and concerns. In this way, the cycle of a theoretical ghettoization of 
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teachers through non-refiective practice is broken and given direction by individual and 
collective future-focused role-images. 

At this point we need to express that not all individual teachers roads to professional 
development pass through the context of the school-everything is not best done through the school- 
some teachers isoU.ted subject specializations make it difficult. Our point is that the school, being 
the basic functional unit of the educational system, should be one major focus that provides a 
focused community base for a network of other efforts. There are other functional professional 
developmftnt ^quds such as subject departments, persons at particular career stages within and 
across schools, and other groups. As well, Huberman s (1989) and our work shuws there is a strong 
individual element in teacher development. This should also be supported with networks of 
opportunities and resources (pp. 13-14) that yo beyond the school and functional groups. As Glenda 
says: 

Professional development is an all-encompassing term to me which might include 
the discussion of students progress with the clasjroom teacher, a;!ting as an 
advisor on a school newspaper, serving o* ^Jstrict committee, presenting a 
workshop, reading a professional journal, tending a conference, taking a 
university course, or reflecting on a particular student. All of these and hundreds 
of other activities vhat cause me to think and talk about education and kids I 
consider to be professional development. I see professional development as a very 
personal process where I determine arpas '.vhere I want to increase my 
understanding and abilities. 

Tb's sounds very much like Jackson's (1989) fourth way, althoug we see the third way, 
including autobiography, as subsuming the fourth wa>I Regardless of the combinations of support 
opportunities, however, collaborative autobiography provides the base from which to move in 
multiple directions, it provides the context of challenge and support for becoming self-initiated 
and taking risks. 

Individual teachers can use personal knowledge of their own positions and prospective 
futures to make sense of, interpret, participate in, and personalize school-based projects, 
prescribed curricula, innovations, a.id other reforms that emanate from outside their classrooms. 
Having a clear and coherent picture of one ^ teaching self, derived through autobiographical 
study, provides e.xplicit criteria by \^hich i teacher can make judgments about what professional 
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development opportunities in which to engage or create. What might, in the past, have been a 
patchwork quilt or mish-mash of conference sessions, in ser\'ice workshops, clinics, visits, and 
university courses with little unity and direction, can become a coherent and highly personal 
curriculum for continued professional development. If the elements and experiences of this 
curriculum are carefully selected or created, (indiv dually and'or collectively) the chances of 
significant personal education characterized by continuity, wholeness, interaction, and 
experience iDewey, 1963) will be high. As well, if teachers can engage in peer supervision 
activities within the achool svsiem following a period of collaborative autobiographical inquiry, 
they can be clear themselves, and make it clear to their peer supervisor, what intentions they wish 
to pursue and the context within which those interests reside. 

If we bring collaborative autobiography or some similarly personal and collective process 
into the centre of our efibrts at curriculum implementation, professional development a-'d 
supervision, we will not only benefit from the process itseK but from the integrative and 
synergistic sense it will mak . of our existing sv stems of school improvement We suspect that che 
small measures oi progress we sometimes see v.\th curriculum implementation, innovation, 
professional development and supervision eiiorts, will be brought together and perhaps magnified 
somewhat by an integrative appioach to school improvement that makes teacher development its 
major focus. 

A School-Based Project 
In order to explore the potential of using collaborative autobiography as a basis for school- 
based projects we introduced the notion to Yellowhead School District (Edson, Alberta) 
administrators through a three-day seminar which .ed a life history approach to help them 
describe and understand their administr tive st>le5 and working contexts as well as to project 
themselves into administrative roles for school-based stafT development. As a result of this 
seminar we were asked to introduce the notion to teachers through one-day "awareness * 
workshops which illustrated the life history app'^oach. Teachers were then invited to volunteer for 
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a one-day "readiness'session provided they could form a "functional" group of teachers, 
including one administrator from their school. From over two hundred educators approximately 
forty teachers and administrators in ix functional groups participated in the readiness session 
which was held at a most difficult time-the end of the school year. One of these groups consists of 
the school board ' Xra\ office sUff who were to animat<^ th' ,)roject in any way they could. Groups 
were then invited to sign up for a long term school-based collaborative professional development 
project. 

Six groups of teachers and administrators then gave up two or three days of their own time 
to attend p. life histoi7 workshop just prior to the commencement of the school year in August, 1989 
The group pursued the four basic questions outlined earlier reiatinj to working context, teaching 
styles and dispositions, how they might understand their teaching in terms of their careers, 
educational and personal histories, and what, reflecting on these issues, they saw as individual 
agendas and pnontieii for their professional futures. Participants initially pursued these 
questions through a minimum of five hours of individual work using a self-instructional guide to 
life history and teaching which utilized a framework derived from our ''?search on teachers 
srories. The structure of the workshop provided opportunities for each participant to describe and 
discuss ^heir stones with their functional group. Through this two-day workshop individuals and 
groups were able to build a deeply rooted mutual understanding of their own and their peers 
teaching, describe individual agendas for professional development and identify collective 
agendas wh'^re they exist<>d. Through this process they ident..".:-^ school-based projects for teacher 
development and school improvement, and the mutual trust and commitment to carry them out. 
Since that time all groups have met frequently on their own time to elaborate projects. Several 
groups have increased their size consiuerably. One doubled its size to include almost the whole 
school iStaff; they ran their own version of our life history seminar after school three evenings one 
week with excellent results in terms of building team spirit, morale, feelings of mutual support 
and commitment. The central office staff group have acted as substitutes for teacherp so as to free 
them up for project activity and two new school groups have joined the project. 
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We think that school-based approaches to teacher development, which include collaborative 
autobiography, could provide a sheltered environment tWideen, 1989) for challenging and 
supporting teachers in becoming self-initiated and taking risks. As well, Goodson (1989) points 
out, autobiography provides a way of examming teaching that is under the teachers control, as 
opposed to others going directl> into the classroom. As we pointed out in an earlier paper, (Butt, 
Raymond & Yamagishi, 1988) we need, as researchers or peers working with teachers, to use 
autobiography as a window through which to view the classroom. For peer-assisted activities we 
can then move safely into each others classrooms creating our own more desirably open collective 
cultures (Hargreaves, 1989a, h) with control of our own agendas fHargreaves, 1989c). 

NOTES 

1. Thanks to Pa. Panchmatia and Joyce Ito for typing this paper. 

2 This research has been supported by a grant from S.S.H.R.C. (Canada). 
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